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The Methodist Federation for Social Action, an unofficial membership 
organization, founded in 1907, seeks to deepen within the Church, 
the sense of social obligation and opportunity to study, from the 
Christian point of view, social problems and their solutions and to pro- 
mote social action in the spirit of Jesus. The Federation stands for the 
complete abolition of war. The Federation rejects the method of the 
struggle for profit as the economic base for society and seeks to replace 
it with social-economic planning to develop a society without class or 
group discriminations and privileges. In seeking these objectives, the 
Federation does not commit its members to any specific program, but 
remains an inspirational and educational agency, proposing social changes 
by democratic decisions, not by violence. 
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The Perilous Appeal to the Sword 


inty centuries ago Jesus warned against a fatal appeal 
sword. 
ay major powers have primary responsibility for preserv- 
peace all peoples desperately need. But three major 
have rejected Jesus’ counsel, resorted to the sword, in- 
ither countries, intervened violently in the affairs of other 
+mocking their professed adherence to peaceful coex- 
i non-interference, etc., and contradicting their import- 
ms to leadership in the world-wide quest for peace. 


| Soviet Union sent its generally unwanted troops and 
» Hungary, resorted to violence and repression against 
‘ams, and imposed on that nation a government without 
| support. It is not enough to read or like the lavish 
itie and humanitarian promises made by the Soviet-im- 
sovernment, against which virtually all the younger gen- 
and working class and citizenry of Hungary have been 
e. Democracy is not alone government for people, but 
nent of and by people—based on and responsive to the 
will. In Hungary that will appears to have been crushed 
ign military might and bullets. Neither the U.S.S.R. nor 
Sopular Hungarian government it imposed, agrees to 
| peace-serving U.N. Secretary General come into Hun- 
r conference. Nor do these two governments permit the 
- send observers (e.g., from friendly, neutralist India) to 
ull, impartial, factual inquiry. They defy request for 
qyuiry even when the request is initiated by such a friendly 
as India and when it is supported by virtually all mem- 
the U.N. General Assembly and when it is so reasonable 
t even the allied and communist-led Polish government 
vote: against it. 

realize the rampant hatred and violence and repression 
gary were preceded by serious mistakes, excesses and 
tions on all sides. And Soviet defenders point to the 
‘© of chaos~when-they~in 
‘their public promise of a few days earlier to withdraw. 
was chaos. There was also rebellion and much that was 
viet and also anti-communist. There was provocation. 
helps explain. But it does not justify or cause us to con- 
he Soviet deed. For the mighty Soviet Union to resort 
nce and repression against the citizens of a small power, 
arse of action which could lead the world to its greatest 
if universally adopted by the strong nations. The Soviet 
Hungary seriously limits the effectiveness of the Soviet 
Suite proper and vigorous appeals against aggression 


and the Middle East there also were provocations. 
n and France considered their vital interests at 
and in related North Africa (as did the U.S.S.R. in 
pe). But that does not justify the invasion of Egypt 

e of the United Nations by Israel, Britain and 
amend President Eisenhower in this instance for 
‘same moral principles to our allies as to our rivals. 
m and foreign military intervention are dan- 
wherever they take place, and it is right to 
ims whether their governments are exactly to 


pt 


* we need a single standard for moral 
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d forthe second time ~~ 


or. The right of every people to national 


independence and political freedom is valid in the capitalist led 
world of Asia and Africa. It is no less valid in the communist 
led world of Eastern Europe. 

We in these pages have often in the past criticized our gov- 
ermment’s strong tendency towards a double standard in interna- 
tional relations. When former Secretary of State Byrnes de- 
manded free elections in Eastern Europe, we noted his long 
failure to speak for them in his native South Carolina, where 
Negroes were disfranchised by the White Primary, and the poor 
by the poll tax, and where all the people were denied real 
choice by one party “wool hat” rule. A more recent example is 
the appeal by Mississippi's Senator Eastland for free elections (!) 
in Hungary. When our government intervened violently against 
North Korean troops marching into South Korea, we observed 
how much milder had been our earlier response to the Dutch 
invasion of Indonesia. Our government condemned North Korea 
as aggressor for crossing the 38th Parallel, but did not hesitate 
to send its own non-Korean troops across the same Parallel in 
the opposite direction and in an attempt to impose Synghman 
Rhee’s corrupt regime on the North Korean people. We clothed 
our march into North Korea and our effort to destroy the gov- 
ernment there, in idealistic garb. Finally China also intervened 
in alliance with its North Korean friends and against the hos- 
tile foreign troops approaching its borders. We and the U.N. 
majority called China’s intervention “aggression” but named our 
own “police action.”—This Bulletin exposed and criticized our 
double standard in the past, and demanded a single standard in 
the interest of peace. We have both a right and responsibility 
to do so now in the present grave situation in the Middle East 
and in Eastern Europe. 

We condemn aggression and foreign military intervention in 
small nations by big powers. Based on the facts as we see them, 
we condemn Israel, and especially Britain and France, for their 
invasion of Egypt and their concerted efforts to settle their dis- _ 
putes with that small power by war. We also condemn the ~ 
U.S.S.R. for its violent intervention and repression in Hungary. 
We do not believe socialism, let alone democracy or peace, can 
or should be won or imposed by foreign bullets. If the facts in 
Hungary would justify a different conclusion or moral judg- 
ment, then let the Soviet and Hungarian governments permit dis- 
covery of those facts by the factual inquiry being urged on them 
by India and the U.N. Our government is right in ore 
the U.N. request for factual inquiry in Hungary. If the U.N. di 
not seek the facts it would be derelict in its duty to Charter prin- 
ciples and to small nations. Let all the facts in Hungary be 
brought into light. Let both and all sides be heard. And let the 
Hungarian people have any democratic and peaceful government 
cr social system they choose, whether other governments like it 
cr not. As a first step towards such self-determination, let the 
foreign troops leave Hungary as practically all Hungarians seem 
to desire. And let all the invading troops leave all invaded Egyp- 
tian soil at once, as properly demanded by the U.N. and U.S. 

To support the general stand taken by our government 
through the U.N. in the Middle Eastern and Hungarian crises, is 
not to deny or forget our own past misdeeds or bypassing of 
the U.N. when our government considered its vital interests at 
stake. There was U.S. military intervention in Chinese and For- 
mosan waters without U.N. sanction and to the disease of Eng- 
land and France and many other nations. When the elected 


British people are profoundly shocked and ashamed 


teftist_ government of Guatemala was attacked from across an 
international border, our U.N. delegates helped prevent prompt 
action on behalf of the victim of attack; and our spokesmen 
have even boasted of our role in the violent overthrow of that 
clected government. President Truman committed American mil- 
itary forces to intervention in Korea three hours before the U.N. 
Security Council met to consider the question. 

But two wrongs do not make a right. Remembering our own 
past misdeeds (on which we expressed our moral judgment at 
the time) does not destroy our obligation to speak our mind as 
to present misdeeds of others. “Judge not that ye be not judged, 
is good doctrine; but we do not interpret it to mean that we 
should ever refrain from any judging of others. Jesus and the 
prophets fully exercised their right to judge the social misbe- 
havior of others like Herod, the Pharisees, the rich, the op- 
pressors, the mighty. Of course, we have obligation to be ac- 
curate and fair in our judging, and to judge others only if we 
are willing first to judge ourselves and to be judged by the 
same standards. Today’s greatest moral issue is the prevention 
of World War III. In today’s small world the freedom and peace 
of all mankind is threatened when any great power seeks to 
settle differences with a small nation by invasion or violent re- 
pression. When that happens it is not our task to be silent or 
look the other way. We are now in such a time. We protest mis- 
deeds which we consider a serious peril to needed world under- 
standing and peace. 


We must not stop with judgment and condemnation of others. 
We must set our own house and foreign policy in order. When 
the people and (now overthrown) government of Hungary asked 
Soviet troops to leave, they should have left. And we should 
remove our troops from Iceland as requested by that land’s peo- 
fle and parliament. It is well and good to ask Soviet troop with- 
drawal from Eastern Europe. We can make our request more 
effective by offering withdrawal of our troops and bases from 
Western Europe. Mr. Eric Johnston has just made this happy 
suggestion. We concur. 


The Warsaw Pact was used as legal excuse for the presence 
and use of Soviet troops in Hungary, which shows the Pact to 
be no aid to either freedom or peace. But the pro-Soviet War- 
saw Pact was preceded and stimulated by the anti-Soviet North 
Atlantic Pact in creating which our government had the leading 
role. The road to world peace is through dismantling, not keep- 
ing such pacts; and through ending (not fanning) the cold war 
arms race and hatred. 

If mankind is to have any assurance of a future, all of us, 
especially the great powers, must turn firmly and unequivocally 
away from that resort to violence or the sword, against which 
Jesus warned so lucidly twenty centuries ago. We must help 
our government and world find the way out of war or war 
threats or the arms race, into a new era of friendship and peace. 
That government will gain world respect and moral leadership 
which by word or deed serves the cause of world disarmament 
and peace. Let that be the emphasis and effect of our govern- 
ments policies and of those of any other government we by 
word or influence can help influence. J.R.M. 


ee 


ENGLISHMEN PROTEST ATTACK ON EGYPT 


(Editor's Note: Our criticism of England’s attack on Egypt is 
of the rulers who launched it, not of the English nation. One of 
the current signs most hopeful for world stabilization and peace 
is the vast, vigorous democratic dissent in England by statesmen, 
churchmen, and others critical of Eden’s policy. We proudly 
include here excerpts from some English dissenters.) 


From the House of Commons Debate 


_ “The world as a whole see this as a transparent excuse to 
seize the Canal to carry out the policy of force from which the 
government were deterred by public opinion here and in the 
world in August and September . . . This operation is simply 
another effort to dictate policy in the Canal zone. . . . This has 
done untold damage to the democratic cause throughout the 
world. We (the Laborites) cannot support the action and feel 
bound by every constitutional means to oppose it. Millions of 
that British 


aircraft should be bombing Egypt, not in self-defe: ti 
collective defense, but in clear defiance of the United pretties S 
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Charter. Will (Mr. Eden) give assurance any decisions re; 
by a two-thirds majority of the General Assembly will be acc 
instantly by the Government? Will he further give assu 
that, pending such decision, no further military action w 
taken?”—Hugh Gaitskell. 

“This is for Great Britain a black and tragic week. The 
ernment, by plunging the country into an unjustifiable and w 
war, has deeply outraged millions of people in Britain. 
Prime Minister's acton has divided the nation more deeply 
more bitterly than I remember in my lifetime. I was in this } 
when Mr. Churchill talked of ‘Britain’s finest hour.’ I feel: 
humiliation and shame at being present at Britain’s worst: 
The Prime Minister has dealt the Commonwealth a mortal : 
His actions might liquidate it. How would the action appe 
countless millions of our fellow citizens in the Commonwe 
to millions of Muslims there and in the colonies? A pov 
white country was taking armed action against a weak co 
of colored people.”—James Griffiths. | 

“Two major events have completely canceled the finesse 
sophistication of conventional diplomacy. The advent of 
H-bomb has stalemated power between the great powers. 
use of the threat of war which formerly solved many internat 
differences is no longer available. Another novel situation is 
the use of war hardly becomes admissible without runnin; 
risk of universal destruction. 


“I could quote almost all the ultimatums given by Hitl 
countries he invaded using exactly the same language as 
Prime Minister used. The same language was used to Noi 
We only have to substitute ‘Egypt’ for ‘Norway’. 

“Members opposite said the United Nations is too \ 
Every gang that wanted to lynch some prisoner always ple 
that the court might not be effective. We admit the institu 
of the U.N. are not as effective as we would like them t 
but it is our duty to build them up to that state. It is not en 
to say they are weak and therefore destroy them. If we de 
them, where does the hope lie? Is the appeal to be to ana 


“I do not blame the Government for not telling the ( 
monwealth and the United States its plans beforehand. ' 
was wrong was the plans they had. It was not possible tc 
Washington or the Commonwealth we intended to invade E 
with 12 hours notice. It might have leaked out. You cannot 
a man effectively if you give him too long notice beforel 


“What are we to say at the U.N. when we go abroad and. 
spokesmen of other people? Can we say Great Britain has al 
stood for civilized principles and for humanity and justice? 
do we answer it now when we drop bombs on helpless pei 
. . . It is in no spirit of partisanship but with deep sorr 
attack the Government. They are not supported by the vast 
jority of the people of Great Britain . . . not by the vast 
jority of people throughout the world, and I beg and pra 
them to retrace their steps even now. It would evidence 
creased stature.”—Aneurin Bevan. J 

There were vigorous protests also from ordinary citizens 
churchmen. The Archbishop of Cantebury said, “World op 
almost entirely is convinced we have made a grave error. 
situation has produced a total political cleavage in this cou 
Christian opinion is terribly uneasy and unhappy. Christian 
science must acutely address itself to whether we stand { 
spirit of the United Nations Charter.” Dr. Donald a 


land’s Methodist leader, said: “Where there is conflict e 
what a Christian believes his duty to God and what his co 
claims for him as patriot, it is his plain duty to disob 
es Nose : to obey his God.” He described the 

ments talk of police action as “chican f th and 
despicable kind.” ghee 
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BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


_ Because of the swift movement of world changing evel 
is not possible to attempt more than some general remarks | 
the duty these events place upon the religious conscience. 

Obviously this duty goes beyond condemnation of tho: 
ernments who have invaded and attacked other nations. Te 
wars leave us with only a sterile emotional release. 

,/ilso all the facts needed to justly assign the prop: 
guilt are not yet available. For aces as sms 
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ely coincidental conjunction of attack between Israel, Britain 
France? What was the part played by fascist, clerical re- 
m in the Hungarian revolution? Did our liberation policy, and 
activities of our Central Intelligence Agency, which has ad- 
ed in print contacts with and aid to such forces, involve us 
ny responsibility? 


The task before the religious conscience extends beyond ap- 


ionment and condemnation of guilt. As the ethié of “Jesus 
hes, and scientific penology tries to practice, it reaches out 
he changing of the offender and down to the removal of 
causes that produced the offense, including those in the be- 
our of the society which makes and administers the law. To 
our indignation at those who started the fighting in Egypt 
Hungary take the place of discovering, assessing, and at- 
pting to remove any contributions of our own.to those dis- 
rs would indeed be a moral tragedy. 


The religious conscience would then deprive itself of any 
icity to help in finding a solution for the problems that were 
asified by the fighting and will, if unsolved, again lead the 
id to the brink of war. Also if the religious conscience cannot 
luce a moral re-examination of our own policies it can have 
ing to contribute to the changing of the policies and actions 
ther nations which have also helped to produce the present 
s. Only our example, not our preaching, can bring a moral 
lenge to them. 


Jur present danger is that relief from being kept out of the 
lict, and appreciation of the part our government played in 
ging about a cease fire, will keep the religious conscience 
it about our part in producing the conflict. If it does it will 
igthen instead of weakening the self righteous assumption of 
al superiority which, all through the cold war period, has 
ned us to the charge of hypocrisy all round the world. Ex- 
- for a small minority, it will multiply its failure to expose 
rebuke the falsity of the claim to righteousness under which 
cold war policies have gained support. This is especially 
for the basic reliance upon force. 


The danger signal is a move in the Pentagon and the State 
artment, reported by Reston of the New York Times toward 
oration of the cold war alliance. France and England report 
iessage from Eisenhower that the alliance is restored. This 
ms reversion to the cold war between the capitalist and so- 
st blocs instead of continuance in the search for the com- 


ground on which mutual aid and peaceful coexistence can - 


jeveloped. 


To escape the nuclear war there must be developed a com- 
. sense of guilt in place of absorption in the guilt of other 
ons. In England there is moral protest against the govern- 
t greater than anything seen since the Boer war. In Russia 
e are signs of an uneasy conscience and a change in policies. 
e the prevailing mood is to thank God we are not sinners like 
British colonialists and the godless communist “imperialists.” 
1e religious conscience, by driving home the facts about our 
‘eannot change this, what is beginning in England and 
sia will not bring forth the fruits of repentance and right- 
ness. 

They certainly cannot unless we cooperate in that endeavor. 
first steps are well known. Break the vicious circle of the 
rmament discussions by stopping the bomb tests. A sufficient 
ority of scientists agree on the necessity and_ practicability. 
stitute for NATO, Baghdad and the Warsaw Pact economic 
cultural development Councils for Europe and the Middle 
- based on the Bandung principles of non-aggression, mutual 
independence and equality. Bring home all foreign troops 
over the world. 

On these things Russia has expressed willingness to talk. Let 
religious conscience raise the demand to start the talking 
war to let the world find out where the road blocks are. 


m enough common pressure might be developed oo Bes 
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ASIAN LEADERS SPEAK ON EGYPT AND HUNGARY 


(In mid-November Prime, Ministers of India, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
and Burma, held a three-day conference concluding on Nov. 14 
with an important communique from which we quote.) 

“The Prime Ministers note with satisfaction the impressive 
expression of world opinion against the aggression on Egypt. 
They regret these armed forces have not yet been withdrawn 
and various conditions have been laid down by the aggressor 
Governments. Such reservations are contrary to directions of the 
United Nations General’ Assembly. Forthwith all foreign forces 
should be withdrawn from Egypt. Any delay will lead to further 
complications and aggravation. There can be no approach to 
normality and no consideration of other problems so long as 
foreign forces are not completely withdrawn from Egypt. 

The Prime Ministers watched with deep distress the tragic 
events in Hungary. Large-scale violence on all sides resulted 
in killing thousands of people and brought misery and destruc- 
tion to that country. They regret Soviet forces, withdrawn by the 
Soviet Union’s policy statement of Oct. 30, were reintroduced 
a few days later. Every country has inalienable rights to shape 
its own destiny. Soviet forces should be withdrawn from Hun- 
gary speedily and the Hungarian people left free to decide their 
own future and government. Violence in Hungary came in the 
way of welcome peaceful progress towards democratization in 
Eastern Europe (as in) Poland. 

“Tt comes as great shock that aggression and ruthless suppres- 
sion take place in spite of a widespread desire of peoples for 
peace and freedom. Neither can come if strong nations trust 
their armed power to compel weaker countries to obey their will. 
Military pacts brought apprehension, trouble, conflict. (We) 
trust this policy of pacts and stationing troops in another’s ter- 
ritory will be abandoned. The urgent need is the underdeveloped 
countries be helped to raise the standard of living of their peoples.” 


A DECLARATION OF LEADING CALIFORNIA MINISTERS 


The Methodist Federation for Social Action is preparing to 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary in Washington, D.C., in the 
summer of 1957. This is an historic event, not only in the Fed- 
eration struggle for human rights, but for all similar groups 
that have sought to relate religion to the needs of men through 
social action. 

The M.F.S.A. has received much criticism and has been the 
object of much vituperation. We do not hold that we are above 
the need of being criticized. But if an organization can be 
judged, even in part, by the enemies that attack it, our Fed- 
eration must be a great and needed organization. We are proud 
of the history of the leadership, the stands and the achievements 
of the Federation. 

The Federation has pioneered in interpreting the gospel ac- 
cording to the ideals of the prophets of Israel and of Jesus. Just 
as they suffered the wrath of men in their day, so has the Fed- 
eration been vilified in our day. Let us not forget that the social 
creed of the Churches and the many church groups for Social 


- Action were pioneered by M.F.S.A. It is to its credit that it 


stands as one of the Social Action groups most feared and hated 
by those who would thwart the freedoms of men and the applica- 
tion of the gospel of Christ to all of life. 

It is with pride and appreciation that we remember the work 
of McConnell, Ward, Coe, Hartman, and many others whose 
work has not been in vain. We propose to continue the important 
task by increasing our membership and by advancing on all 
the fronts of human need. We summon our Methodist preachers. 
and laity to a new crusade for the ideals that have motivated 
the Federation since 1907. 

We pledge President Worley and our National officers our 
wholehearted support. We favor an all-out effort to regain the 
losses suffered during the unfounded attacks by un-American 
committees and others. _ 

In the fight for social justice and progress, we are here to stay 
The Methodist. Federation shall continue to proclaim the social 
gospel. In the name of our Christ and our God, we pledge our 
loyalty and our honor in this sacred Cause. 

GENE W. CARTER LEON L. LOOFBOUROW 

GEORGE H. COLLIVER ROBERT A. PANZER 

GEORGE D. GOODWIN ROBERT P. RANKIN 

CORRELL M. JULIAN 
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“WHAT SUEZ MEANS TO EGYPT 
By JOHN S. BADEAU* 


Egypt’s unexpected nationalization of the Suez Canal oe 
pany on July 26 suddenly confronted the Western world with 
a major problem. What the West forgets in its violent reaction 
is that the canal is also—and long has been—a major problem 
to Egypt. Nasser’s action is commonly interpreted as simply the 
irrational retaliation of a piqued dictator for the withdrawal of 
American aid in financing the High Aswan Dam; yet it was 
really the result of much deeper and more permanent dissatis- 
factions. There is good reason to believe that in any case Egypt 
would have nationalized the canal before the expiration of the 
Suez Company’s concession in 1968. The change in Washington's 
policy toward the High Dam loan and gleeful Western predic- 
tions that this would “cut Nasser down to size” were the occa- 
sion rather than the cause of Egypt’s drastic action. 

This means that there is little hope of resolving the crisis 
if Western interests are made the sole issue. Any solution that 
will be permanent and peacefully acceptable to Egypt must 
equally concern itself with Egypt’s own problems regarding the 
canal. This consideration has been almost totally absent from the 
frantic consultations of the Western powers, yet it is as essen- 
tial to a just and enduring solution as the preservation of the 
rights of the user nations. 

The Suez Canal vitally affects Egypt in two respects. First, 
it is a major economic resource located on the soil of Egypt 
and make valuable because of the country’s strategic geographical 
position. Yet Egypt has derived only a bare minimum profit from 
the development of this resource. Not only does the canal per- 
manently utilize a strip of Egyptian territory but Egypt itself 
was a major partner in financing the enterprise. It is not gen- 
erally known that, in addition to the canal shares purchased by 
the khedive in 1858-59, Egypt furnished approximately 50 per 
cent of the capital used in the original construction of the water- 
way. In return to this, Egypt was to receive 15 per cent of the 
net profits from the operation of the canal. 

Yet Khedive Ismail’s financial debacle robbed Egypt of all 
‘its anticipated profits. Ismail’s own shares were purchased by 
the British government in 1874 and their future dividends were 
lust to Egypt. Under the Anglo-French Dual Control instituted 
in 1880 to settle Ismail’s debts the 15 per cent share in canal 
profits was ceded to a French concern, Credit Foncier, in set- 
tlement of a debt of 880,000 pounds. Within seven years the 
Credit Foncier had recovered its investment and since has re- 
ceived approximately 500,000 pounds a year. Thus from 1880 until 
1936 the government of Egypt did not receive a single piaster for 
the use of its territory or in return for its investment in the canal. 

In 1936 the canal company took a hesitant step to rectify 
this situation by allotting Egypt an ex gratia payment of 800,- 
000 pounds. In 1949 this was replaced by a 7 per cent share 
in the canal’s net profit—the arrangement which was in force at 
the time of nationalization. Since adjacent Arab countries are 
receiving approximately 50 per cent of the profits derived from the 
foreign exploitation of their oil reserves, it is understandable that 
Egypt should feel it has been treated with scant justice by the West. 


bout this proposal, 
gypt by saying 


gram in view of the fact tee pir eee would become the 
tional property of Egypt withi years. 

Egypt Operate refusal as evidence that the Suez C 
Company was more interested in obtaining maximum profits 
in paving the way for Egyptian ownership of the canal. Whe 
or not nationalization will prove, economically and diplomatica 
the answer to Cairo’s problems, we must bear in mind that 
this action Egypt is trying to satisfy what many regard as 
legitimate claim for a larger participation in one of the co 
try’s major economic assets. 

But the canal also confronts Egypt with a serious politi 
problém. Although the waterway was conceived as a pur 
privateenterprise incorporated under Egyptian law, its ope 
tional status is actually set by an agreement among the gr 
powers. Space does not permit an adequate analysis here of 
1888 Constantinople Convention but two factors in it have b 
largely overlooked. The first is that the convention did 
internationalize the canal. Internationalization was indeed p 
posed by the majority of the signatories in 1887 (as it was ag 
by Italy in 1938) but met with determined opposition fr 
Britain, which insisted that the canal be neutralized, not 
ternationalized. The reason for this was that Britain was 
the de facto power in Egypt, and genuine internationalizati 
of the canal would have removed this important imperial tra 
portation route from British control. What the convention d 
is to insure, by mutual agreement, the neutral or nonpoliti 
status of the canal. : 

Britain’s Reversal : 

The second overlooked factor is that in Article 8 of the ca 
vention the khedivial government of Egypt is charged with i 
suring the “protection and free use of the canal.” But the “ge 
ernment of Egypt” at the time the convention was signed w 
under the control of Britain so that the neutrality of the car 
was really posted on the continuance of British influence 
Egypt. This was made explicit after World War I when t 
“enemy” signatory powers agreed to the substitution of Brit 
for Turkey in the pertinent clauses of the convention. But n 


Once and for all to settle that threat is probably th i 
; st 
ant step toward a permanent and aqaiebne pa Are rae 
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